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form in school-rooms, but the work of reform should not rest 
there ; and we hope that popular feeling will not content itself 
with that half-way measure, when so much more crying evils, 
which it is the fashion to approve of or to condemn only in 
silence, demand immediate setting to rights. Some of these 
we have endeavored to point out in the preceding pages. 



Art. VI. — Uh po' piu di Luce sugli JEventi Politici e Militari 
delV Anno 1866. Pel Generale Alfonso La Marmora. 
Firenze : G. Barbera, Editore. 1873. 

The German nation at present occupies so strong a position 
that the investigation of the real cause which brought about 
that result necessarily attracts the attention of the careful stu- 
dent of history. In logic, the post hoc, ergo propter hoc, argu- 
ment is not considered to be of great value. Yet, when the 
question is, to extract from history the real connection of 
events, men are too apt to look at the mere outward concate- 
nation, or apparent sequence, and to regard as the natural out- 
come of a clever policy, or even as the development of a deep- 
laid plan, that which in truth is the very opposite of such 
policy, and would never have occurred had the original maxim 
continued to be adhered to. 

The history of Germany since 1866 has furnished a striking 
example of two distinct political principles, adverse to each 
other, having been applied in quick succession, each time with 
a remarkable result, and therefore being regarded by many 
superficial observers as " practically the same thing." I allude 
to the exclusively dynastic principle which effected the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia, in 1866, at the expense of Germany ; and 
to the national principle which saved Germany in 1870, in spite 
of the estrangement that had been created by royal Prussian 
policy between the South and the North. 

The wily cabinet policy of a mere dynastic aggrandizement 
is a policy from which Germany, for centuries past, has suffered 
much shame, as well as great loss in territory, freedom, and 
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power. It is a policy which throve on the reprehensible idea 
of national disruption. The national principle, on the contrary, 
which has once more struck deep root in the bosom of the Ger- 
man people, quickly healed, in 1870-71, the frightful wound 
and gash that had been inflicted upon the body politic. Had 
the right royal deeds of 1866 been brought to their logical con- 
sequence and conclusion, had the German nation not risen 
above the false situation which was created within Germany by 
the attack King William had made upon his Federal allies, 
with the collusion of Imperial France, Germany might once 
more, in 1870, have been plunged into misery and disgrace. 
As it was, the patriotic spirit undid the evil work of dynastic 
statecraft. 

To-day we can openly acknowledge whatever bravery has 
been shown in a time of public danger, whether by men born 
in a hut, a citizen's dwelling, or a palace. But historical 
truth and simple logic compel us not to acknowledge the very 
statecraft which had brought Germany once more to the verge 
of disunion, as the originator of a national movement which 
was so truly grand because, for the sake of the Fatherland, no 
account was taken of internecine feuds that had rent the coun- 
try only a few years before. 

Any one reading the history of Prussian rulers will find that, 
for nearly two centuries, theirs has been a policy of self-seeking 
ambition which largely contributed to the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the ancient German Empire. Like other German 
princes, they aspired to exchange their original part as provin- 
cial governors within the Empire for the position of sovereign 
monarchs. The destruction of whatever political unity the 
German nation still possessed was consequently their continual 
aim. All they cared for was the enlargement of their own 
dominions, even if it could only be obtained by a treacherous 
alliance with foreign foes. Many German courts have sinned 
in this way. Those of Bavaria and Prussia were perhaps the 
worst among them, — the house of Bavaria in the South, be- 
cause it was the rival of Austria ; the house of Brandenburg in 
the North, because it aimed at supremacy on the right bank of 
the river Main. 

Even a great warrior like Frederick II. of Prussia did not 
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shrink from approaching France with an offer of the whole left 
bank of the Rhine, in order to obtain the French alliance for 
his own ambitious schemes within, that is, against, Germany. 
There is a state memoir of his extant to that effect. Emile de 
Girardin, before 1870, republished it as a proof of the claims 
which he said France had to the Rhinelands, and as evidence 
of what might be expected from a Prussian monarch if a proper 
pressure were put upon him. It is true, the irony of events so 
willed it that Frederick II. himself had afterwards occasion to 
give the enemies of Germany a taste of his strategical qualities 
at the battle of Rossbach. But the fact of his having been 
ready to obtain an aggrandizement for himself by surrendering 
the left bank of the Rhine to the French remains to his dis- 
honor. And that historian would not be a safe guide who would 
suppress so characteristic a fact, or who would omit to state 
that the result of the policy of Frederick, even triumphant as 
that policy for a time was, finally came out in the overthrow of 
the German Empire, that is, of Austria and Prussia, — Vun 
apris V autre, in Napoleon's sarcastic phrase. 

The "League of Princes" (FurstenluncT), as founded by 
Frederick II., was but the forerunner of the " Rhenish League " 
which Napoleon I. established. Upon the Prussian court rests 
the main responsibility for the miseries which befell Germany 
in the beginning of. this century. Prussia stood aloof from the 
common defence for fully ten years. By the Treaty of Basel 
she drew her famous " line of demarcation." She even prom- 
ised the foreign foe to keep all Northern Germany — if neces- 
sary, by force — within the same system of neutrality. At 
Jena the reward was paid for such unpatriotic conduct. In a 
single battle, the Prussian Kingdom was overthrown, and the 
dynasty presently driven to the confines of the Muscovite 
Empire. 

The " Holy Alliance " followed, — a league of monarchs in 
the interest of European security against a revival of French 
ambition ; but a league of monarchs at the same time against 
the spirit and the institutions of liberty, even in its most mod- 
erate form. Nevertheless, though bound to a policy similar to 
that which the house of Hapsburg pursued, the Prussian court 
did not, under the system of the Holy Alliance, give up its 
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game of rivalry against Austria. It would, however, be an 
error to suppose that this rivalry took the form of a desire to 
replace Austria in the leadership of the German nation. The 
house of Hapsburg had for centuries held the imperial crown 
of Germany. When compelled to lay it down in 1806, owing 
to the defection of German princes and the great triumphs of 
Napoleon, the court of Vienna, for the first time in history, 
comprised its own immediate dominions under the title of a 
Kaiserthum, or empire ; and when France was afterwards van- 
quished, and a Confederacy was substituted for the old Imperial 
Constitution of Germany, Austria, in virtue of her former posi- 
tion, assumed the permanent office of President within this 
German Federal League, or Bund. 

On her part, Prussia, albeit now and then feebly seeking to 
obtain an alternation of the Presidential office between Austria 
and herself, mainly aimed at the division, the entire disrup- 
tion, of Germany, — the states south of the Main to be ruled 
over by the Hapsburgs, those north of the Main to be placed 
under Hohenzollern supremacy. Such was the Prussian 
scheme. There is a Prussian state memoir extant of the 
year 1822, in which this idea is put forth with a clearness 
and uncompromising sharpness amounting to cynicism.* The 
memoir lays it down as a maxim that Prussia, in common 
with Austria, has to make use of the existing Federal mechan- 
ism for the sake of combating the representative constitutional 
system of the minor states (das reprasentativ-demokratische 
System zu bekampferi) ; but at the same time Prussia is to aim 
at a final separation from Austria and a disruption of Ger- 
many (eine Trennung Preussens von Oesterreich .... und .... 
eine Spaltung Deutsohlands'). 

To break up the German nation was the object of royal 
Prussian policy. It was considered to be the necessary step 
for the aggrandizement of the house of Hohenzollern. And 
lest the rival house of Hapsburg, which commanded over so 
many non-German territories (Hungary, Galicia, Lombardy, 
and Venice), should, after all, still turn out to be too powerful 
a rival of Prussia, it was thought at Berlin that it would be 

* See Welcker's Wichtige Urkunden fiir den Rechtszustand der deutschen Nation. 
Mannheim. 1845. 
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good policy to keep up very friendly relations with Bavaria as 
"well as with Baden. This idea of setting up Bavaria against 
Austria in the South, and of cultivating a Baden connection, 
we again meet with in the secret negotiations which preceded, 
and in the events which followed, the war of 1866. In order 
fully to characterize the remarkable state memoir of 1822, 
we have yet to add that it gave instructions how a class of 
journalists were to be used for writing up Prussia as the 
" model state," running down the Constitutionalism of South- 
ern Germany, and " exciting the national vanity and point 
d'honneur of the Germans" against the Liberal Constitution- 
alists " by describing these latter as the agents and instru- 
ments of a rival foreign nation ! " Truly a policy worthy of 
Don Basilio ! 

The events of 1848 struck a mighty blow at all this artificial 
Machiavelism. It would be too long here to detail how it 
came about that in March, 1849, by the snap vote of a majority 
of four, the revival of a German Empire was decreed in the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, one half of whose members 
were of a more or less pronounced democratic creed, — an 
Assembly which in its totality had some ten months before 
proclaimed the principle of the sovereignty of the people. 
On this revival of an Empire being decreed, the crown of 
Germany was offered to Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
who, however, refused it, because — to quote his haughty words 
— he would not take a tinsel diadem which was " bespattered 
with the blood and the mire of the Revolution." 

A feeble attempt at dividing Germany between Prussian and 
Austrian influence ensued, after the victory of Reaction, in 
1850 ; but the final result was the restoration of the Deutsche 
Bund under the presidency of Austria. Things changed, 
however, when, King Frederick William's reason having en- 
tirely given way, his brother assumed the Regency and prac- 
tically began to exercise the functions of a monarch. Very 
soon after that event, we see Herr von Bismarck striding upon 
the scene, bringing with him his programme of " blood and 
iron," not for the object of founding a united Germany, but 
for that of enlarging Prussia, " who," he said, " was not able 
to carry any longer on her slender body the accustomed heavy 
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It need not be stated here again that Herr von Bismarck 
had, in days gone by, been one of the fiercest members of the 
Junker party, or feudalist squirearchy ; that in 1850 he had 
expressed a wish to see all great towns swept from the face of 
the earth, as the only means of destroying the hot-beds of 
revolt ; and that, during the parliamentary struggles between 
1862 and 1866, he was wont to treat the representatives of 
the people more cavalierly than had been done even in the 
days of Strafford and Charles I. I pass over all this, and 
come to the secret negotiations which preceded the war of 
1866. On this subject, revelations have been made recently 
which have created considerable excitement and surprise in 
Italy, as well as in Germany and France, coming as they do 
from no less a personage than General La Marmora, who in 
1864 - 1866 occupied the position of Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and President of the Council of King Victor Emanuel, and 
fully authenticated as they are by the original confidential 
despatches and telegrams. 

A breach of diplomatic etiquette more flagrant than that 
which General La Marmora has committed by this publication 
it would perhaps be difficult to imagine. None of those con- 
cerned have, however, ventured to deny the authenticity of 
the documents themselves, or to make any attempt at explain- 
ing away, or mitigating, the statements contained in them. 
The fact is, General La Marmora, so far from letting out the 
whole secret, only gave a first instalment, suppressing here 
and there something which even he may have thought to be 
too compromising. It was, however, announced that a second 
volume would follow ; and those more immediately concerned 
were glad enough, by preserving a judicious silence on the 
contents of the first, to obtain a promise from the Italian 
statesman that he would refrain from a continuation. 

The object La Marmora had in publishing these highly im- 
portant state documents may here be set aside as irrelevant. 
The documents do not lose in importance from the fact of the 
Italian general and statesman having been actuated by petty 
or reprehensible motives. If the papers he has brought to 
light show anything clearly, it is this, that royal Prussian 
policy was the same in 1866 as it had been in times past, when 
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its open and secret moves had entailed the greatest perils upon 
the German nation. 

It was in summer, 1865, that Herr von Usedom, the Prus- 
sian envoy at Florence, made the first overtures to General 
La Marmora, in the name of Herr von Bismarck, for a war 
to be undertaken in common against Austria, with the con- 
nivance, as it soon came out in the subsequent negotiations, 
of the Emperor of the French. In November of the same 
year, Bismarck finally settled the plan, as General La Marmora 
indicates, with Louis Napoleon personally at Biarritz. In 
March, 1866, General Govone went as special militay envoy 
to Berlin, in order to concert measures. In his first report 
from Berlin, dated March 14, 1866, Govone wrote that Count 
Bismarck intended bringing about the conflict " in three or 
four months." A few days afterwards, a draft of a treaty 
of alliance between the Prussian and Italian governments was 
drawn up in three articles. Article I. provided that Prussia 
would exert herself to promote a " German reform " so as to 
bring about a conflict between Prussia and Austria, in which 
case Italy, after having received due communication, would 
declare war against Austria and her allies. Article II. said that 
Prussia and Italy would employ all the force which " Divine 
Providence " had placed in their hands, in order to make their 
cause triumph ; and neither of the two powers would lay down 
arms, or sign any peace or armistice, without the consent of 
the other. Article III. declared that such consent could not be 
withheld if Austria had obtained the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom, and Prussia an Austrian territory equivalent to that 
kingdom. 

It was the endeavor of Count Bismarck to make Italy, if 
possible, first declare war against Austria, so as to force the 
hand of King William, who showed much hesitation and occa- 
sional backsliding, both on account of the dangerous character 
of the venture into which he was to be drawn, and on account 
of the " dark " attitude of Louis Napoleon, who seemed to 
aim at the annexation of the whole left bank of the Rhine. 
The Prussian minister, on his part, was ready to make a large 
territorial concession to France, and not only wished to see 
the Italian troops coming up to Vienna, there to meet the 
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Prussian army, but also expressed a desire to have the Italian 
war fleet in the German Ocean, as a protection against the 
Austrian navy. La Marmora, however, was unwilling to go 
so far as to engage Italy to a declaration of war, unless it 
were preceded by a similar declaration on the part of Prussia. 
After many discussions and suggestions on this point, the 
treaty offensive and defensive was signed on April 8, 1866. 

It was understood from the beginning that the annexation 
of Venice to the Italian Kingdom would be the prize of an 
alliance with Prussia in case of success. There are many 
Italians who aim also at the annexation of Trieste and of the 
southern part of the Tyrol. General La Marmora, at any rate, 
did not coincide with this view so far as Trieste is concerned. 
He saw that, though Italian is the language of the majority of 
the inhabitants of that city, there is a strong admixture of 
the German and Sclavonian element, and that the possession 
of Trieste would be rather a source of danger and weakness 
than of strength to the Italian nation. Trieste has been for 
many centuries an integral portion, not simply of the Austrian 
dominions, but of the German Empire, and later of the Ger- 
man Confederacy which replaced that Empire after its disso- 
lution. The territory immediately abutting on the city of 
Trieste is inhabited by a mixed German and Sclavonian popu- 
lation. By its own free will Trieste joined its fate to that of 
Germany ; and though the Italian propaganda has been very 
active of late in that town, its commercial interests rather 
point to the German than to the Italian connection. It may 
even be said that the junction of Trieste to Italy would, to all 
appearances, be the commercial ruin of Venice. On their 
part, the Germans tenaciously cling to their ancient possession 
of Trieste, which is for them the only outlet into the Adriatic. 
All these reasons combined may have influenced the Italian 
Premier, who showed no desire to get up a " Triestine ques- 
tion." 

It was different with regard to the Southern Tyrol, or the 
" Trentino," as the Italians call it. " I believe it necessary," 
General La Marmora telegraphed to Barral, on March 28, 
" to comprise also the Trentino, or upper valley of the Adige, 
in the territory which Austria would have to cede to us, as 
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being within the natural limits of Italy." Now, Southern 
Tyrol, which has formed part of the German Empire and Con- 
federation for the last three hundred years, is well known to 
be, in a military sense, the key to Southern Germany. The 
Italians naturally attach, therefore, great importance to its 
possession. The Germans, who know what use the French 
could make of that door of ingress in case of a war in 
which the Italians would be either the willing or the forced 
allies of France, were always disinclined to see the frontier 
altered on that point. This disinclination is much strength- 
ened by the attitude of the German Tyrolese, who object, in 
the interest of their own immediate security, to a disintegra- 
tion of the Tyrol. Now, as the German Tyrolese are a very 
warlike race, famous for their bravery and their skill in hand- 
ling the statzen, it would have been a dangerous procedure 
to alienate them by an attempt at breaking up their country 
into two national fragments. 

Count Bismarck, however, was ready to give up the Trentino, 
though he would not say so at once in the Treaty of Alliance 
with Italy. " Mr. Bismarck told me that, the Trentino being 
a portion of the German Confederacy, it was impossible to 
stipulate beforehand its cession to Italy ; but that which could 
not be done before the war could perfectly be accomplished 
during or after the war, especially by addressing an appeal to 
the populations." (Barral's telegram of March 30.) La Mar- 
mora, in publishing these telegrams now, adds in words of in- 
jured innocence : " Among the many accusations which were 
thrown at me after the war of 1866, there was also that of my 
having disavowed the Trentino. Now this telegram of Barral, 
and mine of the 28th, show what basis that accusation had." 

This affair of Southern Tyrol is mentioned also incident- 
ally in a highly important communication from Chevalier 
Nigra, written in reply to a letter of La Marmora. Nigra 
often had interviews with Count Goltz, the Prussian repre- 
sentative at Paris. The following gives an idea of the aims 
and objects of the Prussian government at that time. It will 
serve to correct the notion of a " United Germany " having, 
from the very beginning, been the leading principle of Count 
Bismarck. Nigra writes : — 
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" The idea of Prussia is, not to restrict the results of the war to 
the annexation of the Duchies (of Schleswig-Holstein), but to consti- 
tute a Northern Germany under the leadership of Prussia. Prussia 
would like -to have Bavaria, also, for her ally ; and overtures in that 
sense have been made at Munich. If Bavaria were to enter into 
these views, she would, in case of a happy issue of the war, enrich 
herself with a portion of the Austrian spoils ; as, for instance, with 
the German part of the Tyrol. In tljis way a sufficiently strong 
power would be established in Southern Germany to exercise there a 
hegemony, to the detriment of Austria." 

The letter goes on : — 

" As you see, the ideas of the Cabinet at Berlin would tend to 
nothing less than to a fundamental change of the political constitu- 
tion of Germany. Count Goltz came here with this project, and with 
the mandate of expounding it to the Emperor, asking, at the same 
time, that France should adopt a benevolent neutrality. But as the 
French government had on several occasions declared that, in case 
one of the German powers were to aggrandize itself in a manner 
which would change the European equilibrium, France would reserve 
to herself the right of looking to her own interests, Count Goltz was 
instructed to ask the Emperor what would be the desires of France 
in such a case. The Prussian ambassador fulfilled his instructions 
and asked the Emperor to formulate propositions. The Emperor did 
not state any precise demand. He only said that it would be possi- 
ble to examine on the map the difference which exists between the present 
frontier of France and the one she had in 1814." . . . . 

Here La Marmora stops in his quotation with reference to 
the French wishes for an alteration of frontiers. The points 
indicate that something is left untold. We see from this re- 
. markable communication of the Italian envoy at Paris that the 
Prussian government, at that time, wished to aggrandize itself 
by breaking up Germany altogether. Not only was Austria to 
be diminished in territory, even in territory hitherto belonging 
to the German Confederation, as well as ousted from all politi- 
cal connection with the remainder of Germany, but Bavaria, 
whose rulers had for centuries played a treasonable part to- 
wards the common Fatherland by siding with the French, was to 
be erected into a power sufficiently strong to exercise a leading 
influence in the South, to the detriment of Austria, though not 

vol. cxvm. — no. 242. 11 
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sufficiently strong to withstand the allurements of France, 
which would henceforth have become more pressing than ever. 
We shall see in the sequence that the Bavarian Palatinate, 
according to the Prussian plan, was to be handed over to 
France. Thus, whilst Bavaria would have " enriched herself" 
on this side of the Rhine, Germany — if that name could under 
such circumstances at all be still used — would have become 
correspondingly weaker on its western frontier. However, the 
Bavarian government did not accept the Prussian overtures. 

This idea of creating a Northern Germany under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, and a Southern power by the enlargement of 
Bavaria, whilst both Italy and France would obtain some spoils 
of the defunct German Confederacy, is again to be found in a let- 
ter of the Italian special envoy at Berlin, General Govone, dated 
April 6. Govone relates a conversation he had on the previous 
day with Bismarck. " He (Bismarck) calculated that more than 
100,000 men could be made available by Prussia from the 

Rhenish provinces Those 100,000 men or more would 

march through Bavaria, and after having made short work 
there (dopo di averla spazzata~), would effect a diversion on Linz 
in the direction of Vienna, and join hands there with the 
Italian army. He then added that, if Bavaria united herself 
to Prussia, a mass of 150,000 men would become dispos- 
able for such diversion, which he considered more profitable to 
the operations of the main army operating against Bohemia or 
in Silesia than the junction of the two Rhenish army corps 
to the main army. In regard to Bavaria, Count Bismarck told 
me still that she could have been the nucleus of a second German 
realm. Southern Germany was not convenient for Prussia, 
both on account of the difference of religion, and because it was 
difficult to govern from Berlin the provinces of the South which 
would have been the Calabria of Prussia." 

The italics used for the words "the Calabria of Prussia " are 
those of General La Marmora or of Govone. The reader will 
observe the points put after the words, " more than 100,000 
men could be made available by Prussia from the Rhenish prov- 
inces " It was stated at the time that Prussia would not 

only withdraw all her troops from the Rhenish provinces, but 
even take away her fortress guns and other material of which 
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she could not make any use for the coming campaign. The 
object of this strange procedure was said to be, to give a pledge 
to France that the indemnification agreed upon would be duly 
handed over to her after the success of the Prussian arms. 
And in fact, Govone's letter ends with these words, which in La 
Marmora's book ah o appear in italics: "When I took leave, 
Count Bismarck added, ' All this, be it well understood, if 
France wills it ; if she were afterwards to show any disinclination, 
nothing could be done.'' " 

On May 4 we get a glimpse of the danger which threatened 
Germany, not only with the loss of the line of the Moselle, to 
sacrifice which, as we shall afterwards see, Count Bismarck 
was fully ready, but even with the loss of the whole left bank 
of the Rhine. " The decree for the mobilization of 150,000 
men," Barral telegraphs from Berlin, " has been signed by the 
King, and already been despatched. Bismarck thinks that the 
complete mobilization is retarded by the mysterious attitude 
of Napoleon, whose intentions it has until now been impossible 
to penetrate, and who might perhaps, in the midst of the struggle, 
suddenly ask for the uhole (left) bank of the Rhine.'" In other 
words, the King of Prussia, apprehensive of such a result of 
the war, was still loath to push matters to the extreme. On hia 
part, Bismarck, disregarding all possible consequences, and 
having made up his mind to grant to Prance an " indemnifica- 
tion," which would vary in size according to circumstances, 
strove with might and main, straining every nerve to bring 
about a conflict from which the King would not be able to 
withdraw. It will be seen afterwards that Count Bismarck 
was even ready to conclude, in case of need, an armed alliance 
with France for the purpose of making French troops take part 
in the internecine German war. In such a case, of course, it 
would have been necessary to concede to France the line of the 
Rhine. 

On May 6, Barral mentions rumors of negotiations which 
were said to have been entered into between France and 
Austria, in order to detach Italy from the Prussian alliance, — 
" negotiations- which it is said went as far as an offer of the 
line of the Rhine to France." Barral adds : " To the observa- 
tion which I made to him (Bismarck) on the danger of such 
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an offer on the part of a German power, Bismarck replied to 
me by a shrug of the shoulder, indicating most clearly that, in 
an emergency, he himself would not be loath to employ this 
means of aggrandizement." 

On May 7 a sudden hitch occurred in the action of the 
Prussian government. Whereas, a few days before, in La 
Marmora's words, " everything pointed to war " (tutto aecen- 
nava ffuerra), it required, after May 7, some time before the 
political machinery of the Prussian Premier was once more in 
working order. 

No proof is advanced of the Austrian government having 
made any offers to Prance in the way of aggrandizement ; and 
it appears from the statements of Barral.and Govone that the 
two Italian envoys were rather incredulous on that point. They 
objected that Austria, whose intention it must have been to 
stand well with the German Confederation, could not possibly 
sacrifice Federal territory without cutting the ground from 
under her own feet. The rumors which attributed such con- 
duct to Austria could not be traced to any other source than 
Bismarck's personal assertion. In his memorandum, Govone 
also repeats that the Prussian minister was clearly ready to go 
himself as far as the cession of the Rhine frontier. It may be 
of interest to note here that it was in those very days — on 
May 6 — that Louis Napoleon pronounced his famous speech 
at Auxerre, in which he said that he " detested the treaties of 
1815." This declaration showed pretty plainly that the French 
Emperor must have been sure of obtaining a territorial increase 
in the direction of Germany. However, after May 7 a hitch 
is also observable in French policy. The convocation of a 
congress now became Louis Napoleon's favorite idea. To what 
extent he thought he had already become the arbiter of Ger- 
many, in consequence, of the estrangement between Prussia and 
Austria, may be seen from a telegram of Nigra, dated May 11. 
It runs thus : — 

" The French government proposes a congress for three questions, 
namely, Venetia, Schleswig, and the reform of the German Confeder- 
ation. The ideas of the Emperor would be : the cession of Venetia 
to Italy ; of Silesia to Austria. Prussia would receive the Duchies 
(of Schleswig-Holstein), and some German principalities convenient 
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for her. On the Rhine three or four small duchies would be established, 
forming part of the German Confederacy, but under the protection 
of France. The German princes who are dispossessed by Prussia 
would go to the Danubian Principalities." 

The evil under which Germany had so long suffered — her 
division into a medley mass of small states — was, therefore, 
to be cured by the establishment of additional small states, to 
be formed out of the Prussian Bhinelands, and to be placed 
under the protection of France ! The French Empire, in other 
words, was, in a slightly circuitous way, to become an influ- 
ential member of the German Bund, in addition to the pro- 
tectorate already exercised by France in Italy by her occupa- 
tion of Rome ! The congress destined to elaborate this fine 
project was, in the opinion of Louis Napoleon, of course, to 
assemble at Paris, — the " capital of the world," as that city is 
called by Frenchmen of various parties. 

From a long memorandum, dated May 22, which Govone 
addressed from Berlin to General La Marmora, it appears that 
the Italian envoy's mission partly consisted in finding out to 
what extent Prussia would be ready to go, under certain cir- 
cumstances, in the way of a territorial indemnification for 
France. It seems that the " mysterious attitude " which Louis 
Napoleon had latterly assumed, added to other causes of alarm, 
had shaken Count Bismarck's influence to a considerable de- 
gree, and that, unable to carry his peculiar indemnification 
views at court, he now wished to hold out to Louis Napoleon 
some other object of territorial indemnification. In the de- 
tailed report of the conversation he had on that point with 
Govone, there is again a blank, indicated by points. From the 
context one is driven to conclude that Belgium was meant. 

The report adds that — 

"Count Bismarck listened to everything,' without showing any as- 
tonishment. He replied that, in a critical moment, after a defeat, it 
would be easy to make such propositions (of transferring German ter- 
ritory), and such concessions to France in order to obtain lier armed 
help ; but that it was rather difficult to make public opinion yield to 
the cession of German territory without the justification of an urgent 
necessity." 

Both Govone in his report and La Marmora in the remarks 
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he adds to it, acknowledge that " on the very eve of the war 
there was no enthusiasm in Prussia in favor of that war, neither 
among the populations, nor even, what is more, among the army." 
On May 31, Nigra writes from Paris : — 

" Bismarck appears fully decided to grant to France the territory 
comprised behoeen tlie Mosel and the Rhine, in compensation of an armed 
co-operation of France. I have learned this in a confidential but per- 
fectly certain manner. I will tell you the rest here. This combina- 
tion would be the most useful for us, because in this way the victory 
would be sure, the war short, and French intervention would take 
place in Germany, and not in Italy. The dignity (amor propria) of 
our army, and, I will say, of the country as well, would thus remain 
intact." 

From Govone's report, dated Berlin, June 3, we see that, 
with a view to the contemplated aggrandizement of Prance, 
French agents had visited the German provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine, in order to see whether it would be possible 
to get up, some day, a plebiscite in favor of France. Their uni- 
form report was, that no vote of that kind could be obtained, 
except an utterly fictitious one. (Gli stessi agenti francesi che 
percorsero il paese per conosure le disposizioni riferirono tutti che 
nessuna votazione, la quale non fosse affatto fittizia, potrabbe 
riuscire.y It was Count Bismarck himself who said so to 
Govone. The Prussian minister observed, moreover : "None 
of those (Rhenish) populations love their own government or 
their reigning dynasty ; but all are, and wish to remain, Ger- 
man." On Govone's pressing the matter further, and asking 
whether some line of demarcation could not be found which 
would be acceptable to France, Count Bismarck delivered him- 
self of the following remarkable words : — 

" Yes ; that would be the Hue of the Mosel. I am (he added) far 
less a German than a Prussian ; and I would feel no difficulty in 
signing the cession, to France, of the whole country comprised between 
the Rhine and the Mosel, that is, the Bavarian Palatinate, Oldenburg, 
a portion of the Prussian territory, and so forth. The King, however, 
.... would have very great scruples, and could only be brought to 
it in a supreme moment, when he would be on the point either ,of 
losing all or of gaining all. At any rate, in order to work upon the 
King's mind in favor of some adjustment of frontiers in regard to 
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France, it would be necessary to know the minimum limit of French 
demands. For, if the whole left bank of the Rhine, Mainz, Coblenz, 
Kohi, were in question, it would be better to come to an agreement 
with Austria, and to renounce to the Duchies (of Schleswig-Holstein) 
and to many other things." 

Remarkable as these revelations appear, they do not yet, by 
any means, reveal the whole truth. The writer of the present 
article has been able, from sources he is not at liberty to dis- 
close, to state already in May, 1866, in the most positive 
manner, that which now, for the first time, is published as 
a diplomatic document by the Italian statesman who played 
bo important a part in those secret diplomatic negotiations. 
Perhaps, before touching on this point more fully, I may be 
allowed here to prove that it was possible to obtain a correct 
insight into the forthcoming policy of the present ruler of 
Prussia even at a time when he was yet only a Regent, and 
when the real aims of his government were altogether shrouded 
in mystery — at least, for the public at large. 

The appointment of Prince William as Regent, in 1858, 
was hailed, it will be remembered, as a hopeful event for the 
cause of liberal institutions in Germany. Even so thorough- 
going a man, and one so little inclined to put his trust in 
princes, as Johann Jacoby, at that time expected great things 
from the so-called i: new era." The pamphlet he wrote under 
this erroneous impression reads strangely enough by the light 
of his later profession of faith and his subsequent political 
conduct. Yet, before even the appointment of Prince William 
as Regent had been formally decreed, I was able to make in 
the English press the following statement : — 

" One of the first governmental acts of Prince William will be the 
reorganization of the army in the royalist sense, to the detriment of 
the Landwehr ; and this with the object of creating the instrument 
for the later arbitrary rule of the Crown. The Prince, having this 
aim in view, will call in an apparently Liberal ministry, deceive 
thereby public opinion, probably obtain a fulfilment of his demands, 
and then, when success has so far been accomplished, turn once more 
against Liberalism, in order to introduce an absolutist system." 

The history of the Constitutional struggle between 1860 and 
1866 has, no doubt, fully borne out this statement. 
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Again, after the interview between the Prussian Regent and 
Louis Napoleon at Baden-Baden, in 1860, 1 published the fol- 
lowing in the German, English, and American press : — 

" At Baden-Baden, it was agreed, at the desire of Louis Napoleon, 
that Herr von Bismarck should go as ambassador to Paris. To the 
Napoleonic government this politician appears a persona grata. To 
him, as well as to another statesmen (Herr von Usedom), the idea of 
an aggrandizement of Prussia, with a corresponding cession of terri- 
tory to France and Russia, is attributed ; and at Paris he is fully to 
be initiated into the Bonapartist policy, in order afterwards to be 
transplanted to the position of Premier at Berlin. Negotiations 
might then be carried on, in fact, over the head of the Prussian 
ruler, until matters would have become more mature. Prince Wil- 
liam, filled as he is with an old royalist pride, is supposed to entertain 
some doubts and to have some hesitation as to the advisability of 
entering upon certain schemes in which he would virtually appear 
as a tool of Napoleonism, thus exposing himself to grave dangers 
from German patriots. Such doubts, it is assumed, do not exist 
in the mind of Herr von Bismarck. According to the plan which 
Napoleon and Bismarck would carry out, an overthrow of the Prus- 
sian Constitution would be effected ; then a sham approval of this 
reactionary act would have to be obtained from the people by means 
of a well-manipulated suffrage universel ; and thereupon an attack 
would be made upon other German states, in order to aggrandize 
Prussia. An indemnification for France would be in connection 
therewith ; the negotiations on this point form, however, an un- 
doubted difficulty in presence of the well-known temper of the 
German nation." 

Herr von Bismarck went as ambassador to Paris, and was 
afterwards transferred to the post of Premier at Berlin. Herr 
von Usedom, as may be seen from La Marmora's book, played 
also an important part in the events of 1866 ; a far more im- 
portant one even, as I know from documents which have come 
to my hand, than the book of the Italian statesman seems to 
indicate. King William, according to the revelations in Un 
po' piii. di Luce, was with considerable difficulty led on to the 
policy of his minister. A large part of La Marmora's book 
is, in fact, filled with the recital of the many backslidings of 
the King and the ever-renewed moves of his active and push- 
ing Premier. Again, though a formal coup oVStat, such as the 
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above quotation foreshadowed, was not effected against the 
Prussian Constitution, its provisions were utterly disregarded, 
its guaranties destroyed piecemeal, and a budgetless adminis- 
tration carried on for several years. The attack against the 
German Confederacy, and the aggrandizement of Prussia, 
were then accomplished. As to the indemnification for 
Prance, the extracts from the despatches of the Italian envoys 
at Berlin and. Paris decisively show that the Prussian Premier 
was ready to make such a cession, but that the difficulty was 
with the King and the German nation. 

In May, 1866, before the war had begun, and when most 
men thought that a war would not, after all, take place, I pub- 
lished in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna a communication 
which ran thus: — 

"The French government will, in the coming war, maintain an 
armed neutrality, placing bodies of troops in the vicinity of the 
Khinelands and in the neighborhood of Nice, which are destined 
to watch the military events in Germany and Italy. 

" On the part of Prussia, the promise has been held out by Count 
Bismarck, that after the war a piece of Luxemburg, a strip of Prus- 
sian territory near Saarbriicken, and another strip in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, shall be ceded. 

"A war council held a few days ago at Paris, under the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon, has decided that, on the outbreak of war, the 
Italian army is to begin its operations by an attack upon Verona." 

I added : — 

" If the French government orders the Italian army to make the 
siege of Verona the chief object of its campaign, we may be sure 
that Louis Napoleon wishes to prevent a popular war of liberation, 
and that his intention is rather to inflict upon Italy the greatest 
possible sacrifices in blood for a comparatively small object. Such 
an arrangement would permit him to intervene, after a certain time, 
as mediator ; his own military forces remaining in the mean while 
intact. He would then be in a position to stay the hands of all the 
contending parties, and to put forth his own conditions." 

Prance did remain neutral, keeping her forces in reserve. 
The Italian army began its operations by an attack on the 
Quadrilateral, — contrary, as La Marmora's book shows from 
documentary evidence, to the desire of the Prussian strate- 
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gists. The opinion of the French Emperor was for Italy 
evidently tantamount to an order that had to be executed. 
Again, in August, 1866, Louis Napoleon literally made the 
demand for that indemnification which had been specially de- 
tailed in the communication above alluded to, and which the 
writer of the present article had been in a position to publish 
even before the outbreak of the war. Napoleon then asked 
for the " frontiers of 1814 " ; that is, for a strip of Prussian 
territory near Saarbriicken, and for another strip in the 
Bavarian Palatinate. 

As regards Luxemburg, this cession was to be effected by a 
separate convention with Holland. It will be remembered that 
the Prussian Premier, disregarding the fact of Luxemburg's 
forming an integral part of Germany, declared in full Parlia- 
ment at Berlin that " Luxemburg belonged to Holland, and 
that the King of Holland might dispose of it at his pleasure." 
This declaration, utterly at variance with German history, law, 
and national rights, was made for the purpose of facilitating 
the transfer of Luxemburg to France, in accordance with the 
secret stipulations of which the work of La Marmora gives us 
a glimpse. Public spirit in Germany was sufficiently aroused 
to prevent the accomplishment of that design. Yet Luxem- 
burg, that old German country, whose German population 
formed part of the Empire and of the Bund, and in which, 
since 1815, a German dynasty ruled on a title separate from 
that under which it ruled in the Netherlands, was in the end 
disconnected from Germany, and thereby placed within reach 
of France, though not actually given up to her. Even the war 
of 1870-71 did not effect its reunion to Germany, but at all 
events removed the immediate danger of an annexation to 
France. The value of Luxemburg to France — and hence, in 
an even higher degree, to Germany — may be gathered from 
the fact of French generals having declared already at the end 
of the last century, when comparatively small armies were kept, 
that " the possession of Luxemburg was equal to the saving of 
a French army of fifty thousand men." 

The diplomatic document published by La Marmora on the 
readiness of Count Bismarck to cede the " line of the Mosel " 
has created considerable astonishment in Germany. I, on my 
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part, would have been astonished if a passage of some such 
kind had not been contained in the history of the secret nego- 
tiations which preceded the war of 1866. 

From the work before us we further see that Count Bis- 
marck was ready to give aid and support, not only to the 
Hungarian, but also to the Sclavonian movement in Austria, 
as a means of crushing that power. The Hungarian move- 
ment, in the sense of the establishment of a mainly Magyar 
commonwealth, with reformed parliamentary institutions, and 
rights of political equality granted to the various component 
races of the Hungarian realm, coincides with the best interests 
of progress and civilization, as well as of European security 
against the encroaching policy of despotic Prussia. Liberal 
Germans of all shades, therefore, ought to sympathize with 
such Hungarian aspirations. 

It is different with regard to the so called Sclavonian move- 
ment. That movement aims at the disruption of Hungary, as 
well as at the conversion of German provinces into an integral 
part of a fantastic " Great Prussian Confederacy," in which 
the White Czar would be the only substantial power. Hence 
German Liberals, Republicans, and Conservatives are alike 
opposed to that Pan-Sclavonian scheme. Count Bismarck, 
however, was ready to diminish Germany on that side, too, as 
may be seen from Count Usedom's communication, dated 
Florence, June 12, in which it is stated that the Prussian 
Premier is willing to give one million and a half of francs for 
the Hungarian " and Sclavonian " movement, " if the Italian 
government will charge itself with the payment of a similar 
sum." The Italian Premier had, however, no inclination to 
embark in such a venture. And he thinks now that " facts 
have proved him right." " It is a fact known to all," he 
writes in his book, " with what enthusiasm (cow quale ardore) 
the Hungarian officers and soldiers fought against us at Cus- 
toza, and how badly the Hungarian generals, who penetrated 
into Hungary from the Prussian side, were received by their 
own countrymen. This shows how entirely truthful the con- 
tents of a letter were which I received from the Minister 
Venosta, who had traversed Hungary, and who wrote to me 
from Constantinople that Hungary was far more disposed to 
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reconciliation than to a revolutionary rising, and that the 
emigrants had no influence there." * 

The Sclavonian movement, which all far-seeing, truly patri- 
otic, and liberal Hungarians, whether of the Constitutionalist 
or the Republican creed, utterly discountenance, and which, in 
its aim upon Bohemia and Moravia, is a danger to Germany 
herself, was nevertheless encouraged by Count Bismarck. It 
is within my knowledge that a well-known Sclavonian agitator, 
who for some time resided at Berlin, received, prior to and 
after the war of 1866, his subvention from the Prussian gov- 
ernment. It is a fact, moreover, that, on the campaign in 
Bohemia being begun, a Prussian general issued an order of 
the day, in which the " restoration of the glorious kingdom 
of Bohemia and Moravia " (die Wiederherstellung des ruhmrei- 
chen Konigreichs Bfihmen und Mahreri) was formally promised. 
That proclamation was sown broadcast through Bohemia and 
the adjoining territories. 

The rival German power had to be put down. To effect 
this, all means at hand were to 'be used, even those which 
would have inflicted everlasting injury upon the German 
nation. In the famous Usedom despatch it was plainly stated 
that " a thrust was to be made at the very heart of Austria " 
(frappS au coeur), and that the Prussian and Italian armies 
were therefore to meet at Vienna. The Sclavoniaus even, the 
Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia, the Croats and other semi- 
barbarous tribes, were asked to rise and to set up independent 
realms on the confines, nay, within the very pale, of what had 
hitherto been the territory of the German nation. 

* La Marmora communicates two letters addressed to him by General Klapka 
and by Louis Kossuth. Klapka's letter, in which he offers his services, is compara- 
tively short and simple. That of Kossuth endeavors to make out that the aid 
given or withheld by Hungary would decide the issue of the war, — an opinion 
which events have proved to be extremely incorrect. Three times Kossuth says, 
'' We are not revolutionists." He, the former member of the Central European 
Democratic Committee, rejects with scorn the "wild ideas and impetuous theories 
of the innovators and so-called regenerators of our age," declares himself "sin- 
cerely monarchical," and speaks of the Hungarians as " my people," of the Hunga- 
rian generals of 18+9 as " my generals." A Hungarian committee, in connection 
with Kossuth, demanded, as preliminary guaranties to be given by Prussia and 
Italy, the recognition of the Hungarian provisional government and of the mon- 
arch that would be elected in Hungary, as well as the guaranty of a loan " as soon 
as that monarch could ask for it." 
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Thus Count Bismarck, had matters depended on him alone, 
would have given to France the line of the Moselle, — in an ex- 
treme case, even more, — in order to secure the armed inter- 
vention of the French in Germany ; to Italy, besides her 
natural Venetian share, also Southern Tyrol ; to the pro- 
Russian propagandists, Bohemia and Moravia. To Denmark, 
at the bidding of Louis Napoleon, some districts in Northern 
Schleswig were assigned, even after the triumph of Prussia, 
by Article V. of the Treaty of Prague, — a stipulation which 
has created much ill-blood in Germany. Luxemburg was, 
moreover^ detached from Germany. Austria was ejected from 
the Confederacy ; the smaller states of Southern Germany 
were only kept in some connection with the North by means 
of military conventions, all political bonds between them 
being cut asunder. 

It may be useful here to remind the reader of the circular 
of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur de Lava- 
lette, which was issued after the war of 1866, and in which 
the following passage occurs : " The least difficulty which we 
might have had (when the German Confederacy was yet in 
existence) with Holland, or with Prussia on the Motel, or with 
Germany on the Rhine, or with Austria in the Tyrol or in 
Friaul, would have brought the united armed forces of the 
Bund into the field to oppose us." But since Austria was 
ejected from the Confederacy, and Germany had been cut up 
into three parts, this danger was considered to have passed 
away, according to the opinion then held by Monsieur de La- 
valette. A glance at the words of his circular which I have 
put in italics will show again that the transfer of Luxemburg, 
(regarded as a part of Holland ! ) of the line of the Moselle — 
consequently of all Rhenish territory south of that river — to 
France, and the annexation of Southern Tyrol to Italy, had 
been clauses of a secret, though only verbal, pact. 

A series of letters in the Journal des DSbats which appeared 
at that time, and which acquired importance from the fact of 
that journal having for some time served as a channel for con- 
veying Parisian government information to the French public, 
also distinctly asserted the existence of such negotiations for a 
transfer of German territory to the Napoleonic Empire. It 
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was added that the King showed some disinclination to 
give a formally binding promise. Count Bismarck, who con- 
tinued giving assurances, declared in written notes that the 
aggrandizement of Prussia out of German territory would 
benefit France also in another respect, seeing that the result 
would be an assimilation of the political institutions of Northern 
Germany to those of the French Empire ! In other words, im- 
perialism or Caesarism was to be promoted ; and thus the 
existing spectacle, or dangerous example, of constitutional 
struggles, carried on until then at Berlin by an active parlia- 
mentary opposition, was to be done away, and to be removed 
from the eyesight of eagerly interested and somewhat jealous 
Frenchmen. 

The Disruption op Germany for the sake of the enlargement 
of Prussia, and the promotion of Political Reaction, was con- 
sequently the aim of Count Bismarck. Had the disregard he 
showed in 1866 for the integrity and cohesion of the common 
Fatherland been acted upon in a similar manner by the Southern 
Germans, France would have stood a great chance of carrying 
her project ; for even the mere neutrality of Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse would have emboldeded the anti-Ger- 
man camarilla at Vienna to make a move upon Prussia, whilst 
Denmark, in such an event, would have drawn the sword for 
the recovery of the Duchies, and the Italian court might have 
been induced to side with the French Empire. This, in fact, 
was the plan upon which Louis Napoleon's move was based. 
All those who possessed authentic information on the subject 
are well aware that the train of powder was, so far, cleverly 
laid. Only it did not ignite, in the sense in which Louis Na- 
poleon expected it, at the main point, that is, in Southern 
Germany. 

The writer of this article was informed from an excel- 
lent source, in June, 1^66, of all the preparations which 
had been concerted between the French government and cer- 
tain Danish leaders at Copenhagen, with the object of forcing 
the King of Denmark into an armed alliance with France, 
if need be, by a tumultuous popular demonstration to be made 
under his palace windows, whilst a French fleet was to appear 
before Copenhagen. It is also within my knowledge that, in 
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the first days of the war of 1870, there was great danger of 
King Victor Emanuel declaring for France. Negotiations 
between German patriots of various political denominations 
and the Italian Party of Action, as led by Mazzini, were there- 
fore entered upon. The victories of Weissenburg, Worth, and 
Forbach, as well as the arrest of Mazzini in Sicily, suddenly 
brought these negotiations to an end, all danger having in 
the mean while passed away. I can testify to these facts from 
full personal knowledge. 

In the late war, the German national spirit, as opposed to a 
crafty, self-seeking, dynastic policy, proved the safeguard of 
the Fatherland. It was the same spirit of national unily and 
popular freedom which had fired the noblest hearts during 
our War of Independence agaimt the first Napoleon, and during 
our Revolution of 1848 - 49. So fervent was that spirit in 1870, 
in spite of the outward estrangement brought about by the 
attack of Prussia against the German Confederacy, that in a 
trice the previous feud was forgotten or set aside, and nothing 
was thought of but the country's welfare. The cause of na- 
tionality and of liberalism has been the gainer. It would, 
however, be idle to deny that Germany has still a heavy task 
before her. If she will thoroughly heal the wounds inflicted 
upon her by princely policy for centuries past, if she will 
attain a complete union, as well as institutions embodying the 
principle of real self-government, she must forever discard the 
procedures and practices which were employed so late as 1866, 
and seek her safety in the principles that were enthusiastically 
acclaimed twenty-five years ago, and a remembrance of which 
flashed up, like an electric spark, in the grand national rising 
of 1870. Karl Blind. 



